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GIVEN : (a) Each Instrument of the Mando- 
lin Family Should Have a Bowl ; 

(b) Each Instrument of the Mandolin Fam- 
ily Should Have a Back-board. 

TO PROVE: If One Be Better than the 

Other, and if so, Which? 16 

GIVEN: (a) The Guard-plate, Whether in 
the Mandolin or Guitar Family of Instru- 
ments, Should be Inlaid in the Sounding- 
board. 

(b) The Guard-plate, Whether in the Man- 
dolin or Guitar Family of Instruments, 
Should be Elevated Over and Free from 



the Sounding-board. 

TO PROVE: If One Be Better than the 

Other, and if so, Which? 73 
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Independent of Claims or Dogmatism 85 
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“Gibson” Girls 



“EVERY ONE A ‘ GIBSON ’-ITE” 

“The instruments are the best ever. We would have no others now and don’t see 
how we got along without them before.’’ THREE MASQUERIA SISTERS, 

Concert and Theatrical Performers. 



DESTROY ALL PREVIOUS ISSUES 



Mandolins, Mandolas 
Mando-Cellos, Mando-Basses 
Guitars, Harp-Guitars 
and Supplies 

MANUFACTURED BY 

Gibson Mandolin- Guitar Company 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 



Ask Why, How, What 



The Night of Credulity is Far Spent. The Day 
of Understanding is at Hand. 

W HEN we are exclusively represented in a 
salesman’s territory, he can not get a “Gib- 
son” (except through our local distributing 
agent), and if said salesman has no “Gibson” 
in Tock, any “hammer attachment” to his talk 
concerning the “Gibson” is easily understood, for 
“He that can not possibly mend his own case, 
will do what he can to impair another’s.” 

If, therefore, you’re told, “The ‘Gibson’ isn’t 
the instrument you want,” look for that sales- 
man’s motive,— ask why, how, what, and keep 
asking, for affirmations that fail to stand this 
testing are worthless. 

For will you prejudge or sentence the “Gib- 
son” on the testimony of its enemies and buy in- 
struments as though you were hooded and look 
little for reasons of construction, or whether that 
construction will prove permanent? Are you 
content to accept without question all the sticks, 
stones, and traditions of instrument-making ac- 
cumulated in the snowball of instrument-construc- 
tion history? 



REFERENCES 

Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency 
Dunn’s Commercial Agency 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank, or any 
Bank in Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 



To Be Credulous is to Speculate; to Understand 
is to Invest 

If we were but to state : “The ‘Gibson’ instru- 
ments are the best the world affords,” it would 
but imply: be credulous, — believe instead of un- 
derstand, have an unreasoning credulity that we 
may sell to you. Such are the methods employed 
by the average manufacturer to the average pur- 
chaser, but the “Gibson” bids to the discriminat- 
ing of both the classes and the masses, and, there- 
fore, the hour has struck when proof and demon- 
stration instead of opinion and affirmation are sum- 
moned for evidence, that all who read may know. 

Architectural and acoustical truth, independent 
of historical doctrines and time-honored con- 
struction hobbies, now knocks at the portal of 
your understanding. Admit her and you will no 
more bow down to the old-style instruments than 
you would prostrate yourself face to the ground 
at an eclipse of the sun. Why? Because knowl- 
edge of acoustical laws destroys the gods that 
ignorance of acoustical laws created. You can 
have no faith in falsity (a ventriloquistic tone) 
when you have learned falsity’s true nature. 



Cable Address, “ GIBMANDLIN” 

Western Union Cable Code Used 

The First Serious Instruments of the 
Mandolin and Guitar Family 
Ever Manufactured 



The Prayer of the “Non-conformist” 



H OLD thou the “non-conformist” to his love 
of tonal diminutiveness lest the fire and 
passion of his musical soul be aroused to covet 
the full-grown tone of the “Gibson,” for, behold, 
the world is surcharged with its praises. Keep 
thou him in darkness, we pray thee, lest the light 
of truth open his eyes and he realize the folly of 
purchasing unworthiness because it is cheap. So 
stay thou his mind on the greatness of his bar- 
gain rather than the instrument’s intrinsic merit 
that the spirit of disquietude rise not within him, 
for lo, the time is at hand and now is when un- 
wavering worthiness has begotten the goddess 
Success, who is luring hosts of players on to 
financial and artistic achievement; while we, their 
fathers, to whom they owe their all, are left a 
rapidly dwindling minority in this narrow tread- 
mill of precedent. 

Behold, we are without aught to help, save 
this greatest of modern swath-cutters, the “Gib- 
son,” which we have so strenuously fought these 
many years. Thou knowest the mint of money 
we have expended in conscientiously exploiting 
the merits of the old construction; thou knowest 
we have honestly recommended the old-style in- 
struments in the strongest terms of superlative- 



ness, and now, behold, there is put a crimp in 
our chestiness, for we ourselves believed a strong 
delusion, and to now mete out even yellow 
plausibleness for perpetuating a punk service, we 
must hold out this feeble chirrup — cheapness, as 
the inducement to buy. 

Help ns, we pray thee, for we are mere- leaves 
in the whirlwind of circumstances, for the clean 
sweep of the “Gibson” New Era is bumping us 
to confusion and the noise thereof sounds like 
the dying reverberations of our cherished cause. 
Selah. 

There are times in our better moments when 
we inwardly recognize the facts are so abso- 
lute, numerous, yea overwhelming in support of 
the “Gibson” construction that misrepresentation 
and denunciation can not overthrow it; yet when 
“Gibson” opportunity turneth a bald noddle be- 
cause some other “Gibson” representative was 
first in the field and we are not able to sell this 
mighty instrument, “Gibson” atheism creepeth to 
our lips, for our treasure must then needs be in 
other makes, and where our treasure is, there 
will our hearts be also. Therefore, forgive those 
of us of the trade and profession, who, seething 
(Continued on page 4) 
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EVEEY ONE A ‘GIBSON’-ITE 



(Continued from page 2) 

with desire for lucre, pass through the bitter ex- 
perience of gaining temporary customers to but 
lose them permanently for selling them dissatis- 
faction that we may temporarily gain thereby. Alas ! 
we know not what we do, for money never spells 
success though the alphabet be badly twisted. 

Still help us to realize on our misspent adver- 
tising and in due time may we shake off this 
leeching octopus, Precedent, before whom we 
now humbly bow, and again pledge obedient 
service to its myth and fantastical theories of 
construction. 



But by the shades of Patti, the longer we en- 
dorse this old construction, the more we are in- 
volved in paying sin’s wages in unwinding our 
own argumentative snarls until this seeking our 
business salvation through pardon instead of re- 
form is only accumulating a “Gibson” tax that 
automatically appointeth a receiver for our busi- 
ness. Therefore, we pray thee, show us how to 
meet this “Gibson” competition and help us to 
increase our sales of cheap, old-construction in- 
struments lest we be compelled to move to a 
new territory, rip open this “Gibson” agency 
proposition, and see what makes it tick. Amen. 



Competition Unhorsed 



Life Guarantee 

T HE principle upon which “Gibson” instru- 
ments are constructed and the scientific ac- 
curacy of adjustment of each part, lessen rather 
than increase the number of parts of each in- 
strument, thus securing the greatest durability. 
Every “Gibson” instrument is, therefore, perma- 
nently warranted against faulty workmanship or 
material used, and will be repaired at our factory 
free of charge at any time or replaced with an- 
other instrument of like style, which in the above 



way gives insurance for the life of the instrument 
equivalent to its original purchase price. Who 
wants to buy an instrument its own manufacturer 
won’t guarantee longer than a year, or at most 
five years? If it’s a “just-as-good-as-the-‘Gib- 
son’ ” — if it really has the quality value that en- 
dures, why won’t its manufacturer give it “just 
as good” a guarantee? 

Identification 

Any “Gibson” instrument, if lost or stolen, can 
easily be identified by its individual number. 



List Price a Gross Perversion 



Telling Tales Out of School 

W HEN but one catalog price is given and that 
not marked “Net,” it is usually a fictitious 
price called “List” which is not the regular sell- 
ing price; the latter is kept dark so that various 
discounts may be given, which are large or small, 
depending upon the shrewdness of the buyer to 
drive a good bargain. To this end, some manu- 
facturers boost the list price so they can even 
give 60% discount without lowering their nomi- 
nal selling price. As the average buyer is abun- 
dantly satisfied if he gets 20% to 40% off, it will 
be readily understood how he frequently pur- 
chases without a whimper at an advance of 20%' 
over the lowest retail price. A large discount on 
high-priced (?) goods so stains the vision as to 
make everything look rosy. It is a lively, alluring 
bait that gives a customer “a-lot-of-pork-for-a 
shilling” smile 'as he takes the lure, is hooked 
and landed, but ere long the smile changes to a 
prickly heat expression, for he discovers that 
though the transaction had all the symptoms of 



a successful bargain, it was about like a success- 
ful surgical operation where the patient dies. 
The customer has not only paid a big price, but 
he quite likely got in exchange a tone with a 
feather-edge, a very common variety, that balls 
up in the air, dies in transit before reaching its 
intended destination. 

As for the agent, or salesman: “Whosoever is 
found variable and changeth manifestly without 
manifest cause giveth suspicion of corruption,” 
and corruption not only binds the salesman’s own 
hands from taking, but it binds likewise the hands 
of buyers from purchasing. 

“But is this not carrying the question a little 
too far?” 

Let us see. Buying is trading a dollar for a 
dollar’s worth of goods. A dollar has an un- 
changeable, universal value. Can we, within 20 
to 40 minutes, by any system of juggling English, 
influence you to give us a dollar in exchange 
for our 80 cents or 60 cents? Then how can 
(Continued on page 6) 




Gladdens the musical ear with its 
Intrinsic tone. 

Beautiful sostenuto and 
Sympathetic touch. 

One never tires of its delightful 
Nuances. 

LOUIS BLOY, New Zealand, 
Teacher, Soloist, and Mandolin Or- 
chestra Conductor. 
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(Continued from page 4) 

20 to 40 minutes’ talk lower the value of an 
instrument that represents many times that dol- 
lar, as actually as dollars are dollars? What 
alteration or depreciation of value takes place in 
either the money or in the instrument during the 
time of bantering referred to? Then if the in- 
strument or dollar does not depreciate in value, 
why ask less for it? Is any one to blame for 
being suspicious of both the man and his instru- 
ment (or his money) who offers dollars at 60 
cents to 80 cents besides giving you 20 to 40 
minutes of his time in order to do it? 

Doing, Undoing, Mildewing 

How far is this from equivalent to acknowl- 
edging the instrument or the dollar isn’t worth 
the price asked or face value ? And if not, they 
are bogus, fictitious, and the salesman’s wisdom 
who deals in such is more of rather fine deliver- 
ies and shifting of dangers and mischiefs when 
they are near than solid and grounded in method 
to keep them aloof. And depend upon it, oh 
salesman, one frivolous, trifling customer that 
maketh it his glory to tell how great his ability to 
drive a good bargain will cause more dissension, 
suspicion, and distrust in you than many who 
know their duty is to conceal. Truly, “sin is its 
own executioner,” for it always “will out,” and 
though in the beginning it lead thee to doing 
business, its second stage will be thy undoing; its 
third will be thy business mildewing. Therefore, 
the list price policy of duplicity and misrepresen- 
tation to secure sales eventually proves a boome- 
rang to the agent and a post-graduate course on 
“How-to-spend-money” to the. customer. 

You May Win, But It’s a Tight Squeak 
Just the Same 

If the goods to be purchased have not the net 
price stated in catalog, a reasonable price, if not 
the lowest, can be undoubtedly learned by ban- 
tering with the agent or manufacturer as the case 
may be, but if this agent sells goods at a cut 
price to you, what should make you think he 
isn’t doing likewise with every one, and if so, 




“I am very much pleased with my 
‘A-3.’ It certainly has a much su- 
nerior tone to the o-ld-style instru- 
ments, and it is only a question of 
time that all players will be using the 
‘Gibson.’ ” ALICE KELLAR-FOX, 
Teacher and Virtuoso, San Francisco. 



“what thank have ye” ? Moreover, if his profit 
be so enormous he can cut the price to you and 
doesn’t to others, then his customers are con- 
stantly being gulled, — paying too much, and if 
he be unprincipled enough to gull every one but 
you, what makes you think he isn’t gulling you? 
How do you know you have his lowest price? 
Would you ever know he was not tucking away 
your scalp-lock though you got even another re- 
duction, and if the agent will resort to such tricks 
in but the simple matter of prices, which you can 
readily verify, how far can you trust his recom- 
mendation on the construction of his goods, which 
you can not verify and in which he, therefore, 
can work a whole box of tricks? 

To every buying business man, the “Gibson” 
one-priced system immediately appeals, for he 
knows no company dare bind its agents by con- 
tract (as does the Gibson Company) to maintain 
public stipulated prices marked “Net” in catalog 
if any competitor could underbid those prices and 
at the same time produce even approximately as 
good an instrument, for in that case the com- 
petitor would get the business. The one-price 
system is, therefore, a guarantee of the lowest 
consistent prices, and it instantly lays asleep any 
possible suspicion to the contrary. However, 
“Gibson” established prices won’t appeal to those 
whose bantering propensity can not win theirf the 
lowest notch or prices marked “Net” by other 
than personally conducted cunning so that they 
can flam-boyantly announce, “The instrument was 
listed at $44.32, but I refused to pay more than 
$25.00 and finally got it.” 

How to Buy at the Lowest Price 

Purchase of an agent who is bound by con- 
tract by the manufacturer to maintain prices 
marked “Net” in catalog and see that the catalog 
from which purchases are made has the prices 
marked “Net” as well as “List.” Such is the 
“Gibson” one-priced system. It is fair, square, 
and hole-proof. 

“But is there no cash discount?” 



(Continued on page 8) 




“I have purchased and tested the 
‘Gibson’ instruments and find them 
very durable, with a splendid tone 
which improves with age.” 

WALTER T. HOLT, 
Teacher, Virtuoso, Mandolin Or- 
chestra Conductor, Director of the 
Guild Festival Concert Mandolin 
Orchestra, Washington, D. C. 
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“EVERY ONE A ‘GIBSON’-ITE’ ’ 

THE GIBSON MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

“Two programs enclosed to show we are alive. Yesterday’s concert at the Town Hall was successful to a marked degree and the doors 
were shut at 3 P. M., with 4,500 people seated.” 

W. J. STENT, Director and Mando-cello Virtuoso. 



(Continued from page 6) 

Certainly. Every retail purchaser is entitled to 
a discount of 40% from list and 6% additional 
for cash. These discounts have already been 
deducted. The result in each and every case is 

Hand-made 

A Perilous Belief 

I S chance fitter to beget perfectness than mathe- 
matical exactness? To answer in the affirm- 
ative is to state a self-evident absurdity, though 
commonly believed. Anything hand-made varies 
in its parts. The more the parts, the more the 
variance; which variance is multiplied and mag- 
nified by assemblage, and as variance in causes 
produces variance in results, hand-made instru- 
ments are necessarily fickle, or lacking in uni- 
formity, and are, therefore, not steadfast to the 
ideal. 

Why the term “hand-made” is to some a guar- 
antee of exceptional quality is difficult to under- 
stand, unless one reading Buster Brown, or the 
Katzenjammer Kids, would accept their sayings 
with the same unreasoning credulity. Certain 
parts of an instrument machine-made guarantee 
absolute accuracy of construction, for certain 
machines are mathematically adjusted to a hair's 
breadth and can not vary. Moreover, when ab- 
solute accuracy of workmanship is demanded, 
such machines are imperative and to urge other- 
wise is to exalt the hit-or-miss hand-made sys- 
tem or inaccuracy and debase accuracy. How- 
ever, scientific graduation can not be done by 
machinery. He who argues that it can, is taking 
the other extreme, for no machine can think, — 



the price marked “Net.” Prices are not raised 
to customers purchasing on the payment plan, 
but simple interest will be charged by the agent. 
Prices marked “Net” therefore, are the lowest 
possible. 

Instruments 

make the necessary allowances for variance in 
width of grain, texture, density and the like. The 
“Gibson” is neither exclusively hand-made, nor 
exclusively machine-made. Like truth, it fol- 
lows neither extreme. 

Only Blindness, a Pee-wee Business or Arrested 

Development Fosters Inadequate Facilities 

Generally speaking, the manufacturer who ad- 
vertises instruments hand-made is hard pressed 
for an issue, like a spirit seeking a body. Fur- 
thermore, he hasn’t sufficient business to warrant 
installing the machines most essential to the in- 
dustry; namely, those which guarantee absolute 
fidelity and exactitude to the minutest measure- 
ments, squareness of glue joints, perfect spacing 
of fret grooves, and unvarying proportions of each 
integral part. When a manufacturer’s machine 
needs are so insistent that he believes and argues 
his needs a means to unusual merit, he’s in as 
bad a plight as the man who argues so readily 
and steadily that St. Peter will keep him with- 
out the gate by bidding him “Come in.” 

Summary. The greater the facilities, the 
greater the output, the less the cost, the easier 
the selling, the more the sales. Furthermore, the 
greater the facilities, the better the product and, 
therefore, the greater the satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer. 



Novelty Instruments 



D EALERS and teachers have universally been 
unable to sell the celluloid, aluminum, glass, 
metal, and many other freak instruments in dif- 
ferent stages of weird and uncanny contortion, 
till today they are “unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown.” 

The Conscientious, Sober-Minded Seeker after 
the Truth Condemns Nothing Before 
Studious Investigation 

As the classic Violin model “Gibson” is so 
radically different from the old-construction in- 



struments, Mr. Dealer and Teacher who find it 
difficult to think or move in any new channels, 
have held that “whatever is different from the 
old is wrong;” not because they know this, but 
because they are not thus encumbered. They 
condemn most who know the least about it. 
Therefore, the law — the survival of the fittest, 
which, rightly understood, is the most beneficent 
to mankind — becomes an engine of destruction to 
those who ignorantly place themselves in wrong 
relations to it, for to class the “Gibson” as 




“We are thoroughly convinced that 
the ‘Gibsons’ are the finest instru- 
ments in the world, and could not be 
induced to play any other make. 
Accept our congratulations on pro- 
ducing such wonderfully perfect in- 
struments.’ ’ 

MRS. J. F. McQUILLEN, 
HENRY HAUG, 

Teachers and Concert Soloists, 
Detroit. 
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“wrong” or among novelty instruments is to slap 
in the face the child of the Violin (the “Gibson” 
construction) and to sooner or later invite one’s 
self, though a musical Sampson, to be shorn of 
his strength, for nothing is yet known in string 
instrument architecture that is an improvement 
upon the Violin construction when properly modi- 
fied to suit individual conditions ; and to go 
against rather than to go with the progress of the 
times is but to certify that when the light within 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 
Therefore, “Why this undue and blind submis- 
sion to the authority (?) of ancient times (the 
old construction) ; our times are the ancient 
times when the world is ancient and not those 
which we count ancient by a computation back- 
ward from ourselves.” A product, though newly 
evolutionized from all the time of the past, is the 
embodiment of the greatest thought and, there- 
fore, of the oldest and maturest thought, but with 
its dross eliminated. While that which has been 
made the same way the longest ' has profited or 



improved the least and represents the embodi- 
ment of the youngest or earliest thought. 

Is it not as well to create and follow better 
pfecedent than to misspend one’s self in merely 
following the old, though good, but the lesser? 
Many solid years of “Gibson” achievement have 
brought those who have been truckling to a fa- 
vorite make with the most slavish subserviency 
to bow to the inevitable (the “Gibson”), although 
the time was when they refused to give the in- 
evitable consideration. 

If “Gibson” instruments belong to the novelty 
class, they would have years ago proved a pass- 
ing fad like those above referred to, in which 
case we could not conscientiously recommend any 
dealer or teacher to lay in a stock of our goods. 
But if the “Gibson” possesses the solid, superla- 
tive merit that has for so many years been rec- 
ognized both here and abroad, then “Gibson” 
destiny is to cover the earth like the dew and re- 
place the old-style instruments wherever high- 
grade Mandolins and Guitars are demanded. 



Some Laws Stated 



1. String vibration conducted to the sounding- 
board magnifies the tone. 

2. The bridge is the medium (conductor) of 
vibration. 

3. Up to a certain limit, communication of 
vibration is enhanced by increase of pressure of 
medium (bridge) tO' sounding-board. 

4. The desired increase of pressure of bridge 
to sounding-board may be secured by increasing 
the height of bridge. 

5. But when the plane of the neck is the same 
as the plane of the sounding-board, the height of 
the bridge is limited to only a little greater than 
the thickness of the finger-board lest the action 
become impossible (the present construction of 
the old-style Mandolin and Guitar family of in- 
struments necessitates the above limited height 
of bridge). 

6. When the extended plane of the neck forms 
an acute angle with the plane of the sounding- 
board, the higher the neck is tilted the higher the 
bridge that may be used and the greater the pres- 
sure possible to secure. (The necks of all new 
model “Gibson” instruments are thus tilted.) 

7. The size and thickness of the sounding- 
board must be commensurate with the pressure 
of bridge, as manifestly a. light pressure is inade- 
quate to vibrate a large, thick sounding-board, 
and a small, thin sounding-board is too frail to 
withstand great pressure. The sounding-hoard 
should he sufficiently rigid to withstand pressure , 
and yet sufficiently delicate to secure a perfect 
balance. 

8. The potentialities (especially power and 
volume) of a large sounding-board, all else being 
in proportion, are greater than a smaller sound- 
ing-board, but the tonal advantage of said sound- 
ing-board is limited to that which may be pul- 
sated. 



9. The vibrational lines of least resistance 
determine the direction of area vibrated and, 
therefore, must coincide with the design of a 
sounding-board, or power and volume of tone 
(and sometimes quality) are lost. If the air in 
the air-chamber be more than the sounding-board 
will vibrate, the tone will sound hollow; if it be 
less, the tone will sound nasal or metallic. 

10. If, from a given amplitude of vibration, 
the lines of present limit of area vibrated in a 
given sounding-board are determined and the 
cause of that limit removed, the lines of limit of 
area vibrated may be extended, and in the pro- 
portion extended, the tonal power will be in- 
creased (change of design, plane and thickness 
of sounding-board, model of instruments, etc., 
may rightly here be considered). 

11. Vibrations travel circularly outward from 
a given center, weakening in force as they pro- 
ceed. 

12. If, as the vibrations weaken as they travel 
outward from the bridge, they have by sounding- 
board graduation less thickness of sounding-board 
to pulsate, which lessening thickness is commen- 
surate with the weakening in force of vibration, 
the area pulsated is proportionately extended and, 
therefore, tone increased. 

13. Graduating a sounding-board from a 
definite thickness at center to a delicate thinness 
at rim,- combined with a certain changing of plane 
(arching), obeys the principle of a half elliptic 
leaf spring in enhancing amplitude of vibrations 
and sensitiveness (responsiveness). 

14. If your instrument of the Mandolin or 
Guitar family lack the above “Gibson” features 
of construction, all else being equal, it lacks the 
lack of lacks — superlative tone — “Gibson” tone — 
not because we nor anyone else says so, but be- 
cause its construction disobeys definite vibra- 
tional and acoustical laws. 
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Most Any Instrument is Good Enough to Learn On 



Only Good Trees Bear Good Fruit 

T HE ideal instrument must precede ideal in- 
terpretation. You can’t play into an in- 
strument what isn’t there. He who believes to 
the contrary is he who understands the least 
about it, and one way to have strong opinions on 
any subject is to understand little about it. If 
the reader believe “any instrument is good enough 
to learn on,” then he can not believe “only good 
trees bear good fruit.” Is the ideal result real- 
ized from, an ill cause? Then the law, “like be- 
gets like,” is a myth, and men can gather grapes 
of thorns and figs of thistles ! 

A Few “Brass Tacks” 

A warped or sprung neck, so common to other 
makes of instruments, causes a hard, high, stiff 
string action, which in turn causes indistinct or 
muffled tones, for the strings can not be held 
down firmly. This leads the beginner to at once 
substitute the third finger for the fourth, the latter 
being too weak to be useable ; then the second in- 
tuitively falls where the third ought to be, and 
so on till right from the beginning or earliest 
attempts at playing, faulty technic is so contin- 
uously courted that bad habits are unconsciously 
formed which must be eliminated before the pupil 
can learn aright when once a good instrument 
affords him opportunity. 

Furthermore, high action causes sore fingers, 
impeded execution, faulty intonation (for tones 
sharp particularly in the upper register, which 
sharping is usually, but wrongly, attributed to 
an imperfect scale), and with faulty intonation, 
the pupil is unable to tune accurately. All this 
totals a blocking of the student’s musical educa- 
tion and compels an unnecessary expenditure of 
time, practice, energy, and money in wasted les- 
sons, for his Ungers can not keep up with his un- 
derstanding. 

Eventually, the student becomes wholly dis- 
couraged and utterly abandons his chosen instru- 



ment, the while doubting his musical ability, not 
realizing that he is not so at fault, but his in- 
strument. And if a bent neck or only one faulty 
part of an instrument can cause so much trouble, 
what trouble may not be caused by the cheap in- 
strument, the mail-order-house instrument or even 
the hand-made instrument, any one part of which 
is the total of its many parts and not perfect in 
any part? (See “Hand-made Instruments,” page 
8 .) 

How the little god of cheapness, through un- 
reasoning skepticism on the one hand or unrea- 
soning credulity on the other, binds its worship- 
ers to slow and fitful progress ! 

If, by a personal view-point, a player fences 
himself off from the ideal, he then limits his 
influence and attainments to the lower level of 
his view-point, and with a lack of discrimination 
of tonal idealism , there is always a lack of appre- 
ciation of the cost to realize it, and such are they 
who falsely estimate value, and they only, that 
criticize “Gibson” prices. 

All Violins are alike to the fiddler; cheapness 
is his inducement to buy. All Violins are differ- 
ent to the Violinist; discrimination of quality in- 
duces him to buy. He who discerns the differ- 
ence between quality and cheapness to the full 
contrast that exists between the “Gibson” and 
the old-style instruments, always passes up the 
difference in price. Those who balk at “Gib- 
son” prices are those who can not recognize the 
greater “Gibson” merit. 

In the above particular, each Mandolin or Gui- 
tar player is closely related to the fiddler or 
Violinist. To which? To name the make of 
your instrument decides it. 

Cheapness Diggeth the Pit; the Unwary Fall 
Therein 

Why figure to save what you should spend to 
save money f “There is that which scattereth and 
yet increaseth; and there is that which withhold- 
( Continued on page 12) 




“I have tried the highest grades 
of every recognized maker (both 
Neapolitan and flat-shaped), and up 
to now have never met a model that 
could in any way compare with your 
production.” _ 

ALADAR De VEKEY, England, 
Teacher and Literaturist. 



‘‘Sorry I did not use and endorse 
the Gibson instruments long before, 
as their powerful, sweet tone, their 
tasty construction and true scale 
make them the ‘King’ of stringed in- 
struments.” CARL TSCHOPP, 
Teacher, Soloist, Mandolin Orchestra 
Conductor, Director of the Guild 
Festival Mandolin Orchestra (Phila- 
delphia.) 




“EVERY ONE A ‘ GIBSON ’-XTE’ ’ 

TEMPLE MAN’S MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA 

C. A. Templeman, Teacher, Soloist, and Conductor, writes: “I am sending you by separate mail a photo of my orchestra. How is that for the first si^ 
months in the city? If it were not for # The Gibson’ I would not be in the teaching business. I consider that the Gibson Company has set me up in busi' 
ness and a good business, too,” 



(Continued from page 10) 

eth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 
Many a performer’s playing is criticized, his abil- 
ity questioned, his master-stroke puny, for his 
instrument lies about him. He employs an in- 
strument of incapacity instead of capacity, and 
is, therefore, engaged in attempting to command 
reverence for a diminutive tone for which he does 
well if he even command respect. He tries to 
blot out the bitterness of dissatisfaction by the 
sweetness of a waning memory, “I bought it 
cheaply.” He has not learned that $10.00 more 
and a “ Gibson ” are $20.00 less and satisfaction. 

In the ascending ladder of instrument quality, 
there are many rungs. The top rung is none too 
good for the Artist. He recognizes that a per- 
fect instrument must precede a perfect rendition 
or interpretation. That’s the difference between 
an Artist and a “Dub.” The latter thinks he can 
make good music on most any instrument; the 
former knows he can’t and shows his good sense 
not to try; besides he has many thousand more 
good cents to show instead of having them tied 



up in several of the lower to medium grade in- 
struments of the old construction. 

“But how do I know but that 1 may get tired 
of my instrument? Then think of the money I’d 
have tied up.” 

Is this the reason for getting an instrument 
that you do not want, is not satisfactory, or is 
worthless, simply because it’s cheap? Then you 
are deliberately planning to tie up your money, 
get tired of your instrument, and not become a 
player simply because it’s cheaper? 

Your teacher, if conscientious, is trying to steer 
you from this pitfall at the least expense possi- 
ble to you above the necessary requisite for a 
good instrument, or for the best instrument in 
proportion to your financial ability, and when he 
thus advises you, do you inwardly question his 
motive? To such we want to say, — buy your 
cheap instrument. That teacher will make more 
off you on a cheap instrument sale or two than 
he’ll make in selling you the “Gibson,” and we 
think we know something about this matter. 



Balance 



“Advice is Seldom Welcome; Those Who Need 
It Most, Like It Least” 

H E lingered long on the treble. ’Twas full of 
life and sparkle, but the bass he did not 
compliment. 3 Twas out of balance. 

He lingered long on the bass. ’Twas resonant, 
round, and big, but the treble he did not compli- 
ment. 9 Twas out of balance. 

There is only so much in a sounding-board. It’s 
easily shifted to treble or bass, but the law • of 
compensation is exacting. The scale loses bal- 
ance. 

A long scale with proportionately large air- 
chamber is better for the basses, but is worse for 
the treble. A short scale with a proportionately 
small air-chamber is better for the treble, but is 
worse for the basses. All “Gibson” instruments 
have length of scale and air-chamber proportioned 
to give scale balance. It takes unbalanced play- 
ers to refuse such. 

A certain Mandolinist wrote us the Mandolin 
treble is what he was after. He cared little for 
the third and fourth strings. That player is out 
of balance. 



A certain Guitarist dwelt at length upon the 
wonderful basses of a certain make of Guitar 
which we, in person, examined. The Guitarist, 
though of considerable note, was actually deaf to 
the faint thin treble. That player is out of bal- 
ance. 

“They That Will Not Be Counseled Can Not Be 
Helped. If You Do Not Hear Reason, She 
Will Rap You on the Knuckles.” 

Think a minute, please ; does the instrument or 
yon need fixing— balancing ? 

Shades of Stradivarius ! What a business we 
could do if we could only make balanced players 
as well as balanced instruments'! The next time, oh 
player, you discover an abnormally brilliant treble 
or abnormally pungent bass over which you gloat 
so pensively, better determine whether you want 
but a two-string instrument. If you do, “take 
something for it” — get in balance. 

With the manufacture of “Gibson” tenor Man- 
dolas, Mando-cellos and Mando-Basses, the Club 
coach may extend his two-part and accompani- 
( Continued on page 14) 




“The longer I play the ‘Gibson’ the better I like 
it. It is all that can be desired in volume, sweetness 
of tone, and workmanship. There is a vast amount of 
satisfaction in having an instrument so constructed 
that it. is perfectly in tune regardless of the harmony 
or position. Have had much exasperating experience 
in the above points with other makes. 

“The ‘Gibson’ in resonance and responsiveness of 
tone is even abundant and a constant inspiration, and 
I am fully convinced it has added 50 per cent to the 
artistic value of my work.’’ L. A. LOAR, 

Mandolin Virtuoso, Lyceum Bureau. Soloist at the 
Newark Guild Festival Concert. 
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4 ‘EVERY ONE A ‘GIBSON’-ITE’ ’ 

THE AEOLIAN MANDOLIN AND GUITAR ORCHESTRA 

Modern and correct instrumentation. The only organization of its kind in Canada. Uses “Gibson” instruments exclusively. 

“There is utterly no comparison to be made with the ‘Gibson’.” JOHN J. LEVERT, 

Director, Soloist, and Teacher (Montreal). 



(Continued from page 12) 

ment Mandolin Club of many players doubling 
parts, to embrace the full string quintet and thus 
change his Mandolin Club to a Mandolin Orches- 
tra by increasing and balancing the voices — the 
parts. 

Likewise the teacher who has heretofore been 
using in his Mandolin Club third Mandolin for 
tenor (like a lady alto singing tenor in a choir) 
may now use tenor Mandola. An alto-tenor is 
better, maybe, than no tenor, but many alto- 
tenors can never make a real tenor, for the alto- 
tenor or third Mandolin tenor has not the tenor 
“pitch-quality,” and it takes a real tenor — a 
properly voiced instrument — a “Gibson” tenor 
Mandola — to give the proper balance. 



Unbalance and Delusion Produce Not One Mis- 
chief the Less Because They Are Common 

When a party to a controversy sets up an alle- 
gation that is absurd on its face, such as insist- 
ing that in any or all of the above instances un- 
balance is better than balance, it is equivalent to 
the sane reasoner of admitting: said party not 
only has no case , but said party is himself out of 
balance . 

Peculiar people want the peculiar. Unbalanced 
people want the unbalanced, and teach men to 
want the same, the abnormal. Follow not him 
who sets his house on fire to roast his eggs, or 
burns his furniture to save wood, or sacrifices 
treble for bass or vice versa, lest it be said that 
you are out of balance. 



The String Quintet in the Mandolin Orchestra 



A CHOIR, no matter of how many people, that 
has but the melody, alto and accompani- 
ment, can not find an audience. 

A Violin Orchestra, no matter of how many 
people, that has but the melody, alto and accom- 
paniment, can not find an audience. 

A Band, no matter of how many people, that 
has but the melody, alto and accompaniment, can 
not find an audience. 

But the “dark- horse” of a Mandolin Club, no 
matter of how many people, that has but the 
melody, alto and accompaniment, should be 
liberally patronized, reverenced and lauded, and 
if it is not, the people are to blame ; “they are 
cold as bears.” “They do not appreciate good 
music, particularly the classics” (which need, of 
all music, a larger instrumentation). 

Why are perception and reason so drugged in 
the Mandolin teacher that he does vacuum think- 
ing when he views his own two or three part 
Mandolin Club, and normal thinking when 
he views (criticizes) the two or three part 
choir, Violin Orchestra, or band ? Is the public 
to blame if it fails to care for the incomplete 



Mandolin Club, when every choir, orchestra and 
band has educated the public to at least four- 
part harmony? Great is the difference between 
an aggregation (Mandolin Club) and an organi- 
zation (the Mandolin Orchestra). 

No one builds anything from the top down 
except the music teacher. 

Try Mandolin, Guitar and Mando-cello for a 
change; then add the second Mandolin, tenor 
Mandola and Mando-bass in order of prominence 
as named, and rejuvenate your impoverished 
small orchestra with instruments that are cor- 
rectly voiced, so that when one part laps another, 
as, to illustrate, tenor laps alto compass, the 
distinctive tenor tonal timbre remains easily dis- 
tinguishable, though in alto register. But re- 
member that merely compass of octaves (as to- 
day exists in all makes other than the “Gibson” 
that it has been our privilege to examine), with- 
out a definite pitch-quality for the voice each in- 
strument takes, will never secure for the string 
quintet contrasts in tone coloring that blend, 
which contrasts are nevertheless necessary for 
consummate artistry. 



Imitation is Not Duplication 



It’s a Bad Hen That Eats at Your House and 
Lays at Another 

N O one wants to dp business on another’s 
reputation unless that reputation is good. 
Therefore, the make of instrument having a re- 
nowned reputation that is universally reverenced 
is the only make that is aped. But as it addeth 
deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the 
similitude of the imitation to the “Gibson” makes 
the imitation all the more deformed. 



Different makes of instruments may be con- 
structed of the same kind of material and brought 
into existence in a similar way. So Benedict 
Arnold was as much flesh and blood as any man, 
but he was not George Washington. Even if a 
gentleman’s lady friend have a twin sister, he 
doesn’t want the substitute. 

“All Gibson” imitations wander from the par- 
ent mind and are, therefore, strangers to under- 
( Continued on page 16) 




“It is quite the best I have ever 
played on.” A. E. SUTTON, 

England’s Renowned Teacher and 
Conductor. 



“I have entirely discarded all other 
makes now, since taking to the ‘Gib- 
son’ and feel quite contented with it 
after so many changes.’’ 

E. WINSLOW, England, 
Noted Teacher and Mandolin Or- 
chestra Director. 
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(Continued from page 14) 

standing in the tangled wilderness of acoustical 
laws. We have no fear of truthful contradiction 
when we state that the laws governing the “Gib- 
son’’ construction are utilized in such an infinity 
of complexities as to almost defy analysis. For- 
mulas expressive of the general principles are 
very simple, but a lifetime of study will fail to 
discover the infinite complications involved in the 
working out of details and their practical applica- 
tion and operation. Only fail to properly classify 
the most apparently insignificant fact, and it will 
become a stumbling-block of the first magnitude 
in realizing definite superlative results. More- 
over, every truth or principle discovered illumi- 
nates every other truth or principle to which it 
is related, and, therefore, constant revision is 
necessary or progress becomes regress. 



For over two hundred years thousands of 
Violin makers have been imitating the Strad 
without duplicating it, and as “The ‘Gibson’ is 
the Strad of all makes” (DeGeorge), can any 
one think that within the eight years the “Gib- 
son” has been on the market there is any 
make (imitation) or young debutante buxomly 
flaunted in the garb of “carved tops and backs” 
that duplicates the “Gibson” ? Then the flesh 
and blood of Benedict Arnold made him just as 
good as George Washington ! 

Though the imitation were cheaper, if it fails 
to duplicate the matchless “Gibson,” “the rose by 
any other name” proves not to be the rose, nor 
does it “smell as sweet.” Therefore, if your in- 
strument be not the “Gibson,” say not, “It is as 
good as the /Gibson’,” for you may be talking to 
an intelligent person. 



GIVEN: (a) Each Instrument of the Mandolin Family Should Have 
a Bowl; 

(b) Each Instrument of the Mandolin Family Should Have a Back-board ; 
TO PROVE: If One Be Better Than the Other, and if So, Which? 



S INCE the present-day construction, of the Man- 
dolin family employs the bowl or the back- 
board, the purchasing public is confronted in the 
above particular with two hypotheses and only 
two : 

Construction Contrasted 

i. The bowl is comparatively round. 

The back-board is comparatively Hat. 

2. The bowl is of many-strips of wood. 

The back-board is of one board, sometimes 
two ; never of strips. 

3. The bowl is bent into shape and, therefore, 
the grain or fiber of the wood is cramped and not 
free for vibration. 

The back-board is so fashioned into shape that 
the grain or fiber of the wood lies in its natural 
grain layers; not cramped nor bent, but free and 
sensitive for vibration. (Particularly is the back- 
board free when no braces nor cleats are used, as 
in the “Gibson” construction.) 



4. The shape of the bowl precludes or prevents 
the bowl vibrating and, therefore, it resists the 
vibration of the sounding-board and air-chamber, 
and as that which is resisted loses power, the 
bowl lessens or diminishes the tone. Therefore, 
the tone of the bowl-shape instrument, of what- 
ever make, or name, is less than the tone would 
be with the proper back-board. 

The shape of the backboard courts vibration and 
responds upon the slightest provocation to the 
vibration of the sounding-board and air-chamber 
and, therefore, lends or gives itself to promoting 
rather than retarding vibration and, therefore, the 
tone of the back-board instrument, of whatever 
make or name, is more than the tone would be 
were the back-board a bowl. 

5. The bowl forms a deep reverberating air- 
chamber that absorbs and cushions the vibration 
of the sounding-board and thus causes a lingering 

(Continued on page 18) 





‘ ‘A Mandolin Club equipped with 
these instruments is a convincing ar- 
gument to the superlative merit of 
the ‘Gibson’ construction.” 

C. S. STILSON, 

Teacher and Soloist. 



‘‘I have thoroughly tested the in- 
strument and find it possesses all the 
good points you claim for it.” 

MRS. ROSE FRITZ ROGERS, 
Soloist, Teacher, and Composer. 
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THE FRANCIS POTTER MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA, OMAHA, NEBR, 

‘The Mandolin is the best I ever had. I am very much pleased. My income is doubled since January 1st. Thanks to you for past favors.” 

FRANCIS POTTER, Director, Arranger, Composer, and Mandolin Virtuoso. 



(Continued from page 16) 

echo that lacks acuteness of enunciation and pro- 
duces a ventriloquism that verily fooleth the un- 
wary into thinking the tone prodigious because 
it is held rather than projected, and thus the tone 
to the player seems bigger than it is; while the 
listener at a distance discovers it is a feint — a 
veritable make-believe. 

The back-board forms a shallow air-chamber 
that instantly responds in its entirety to ^the vi- 
bration of the sounding-board. There is, conse- 
quently, no dead air in the chamber to absorb 
or cushion the vibration before emanation, and 
the tone, therefore, instead of being held con- 
fusedly is pungently and instantly projected, which 
characterizes the liveliness and virility of the 
shallow air-chamber and gives acuteness of tonal 
enunciation and great carrying power. There- 
fore, when other proportions of the instrument 
are equal, the tone of the back-board instrument 
to the player seems less than it is, for carrying 
power to be appreciated must be heard at some 
distance from the player. 

The Limit 

Since no one has named another phenomenon 
produced by the bowl that in anywise enhances 
the merit of the instrument that the back-board 
instrument does not more than duplicate, it is- 
safe to presume there is none ; and since the above 
comparisons in each and every case show the 
contrast to be extreme, antagonistic, contradictory 
and opposite, it may now be at least provisionally 
established that the two hypotheses are opposites. 
(You may consider the two hypotheses are self- 
evident opposites without arguing the question, 
but lest we be accused of assumption, we make 
the appeal to facts.) 

Since it is self-evident that two opposite hy- 
potheses can not both be correct, one at least 
must be wrong. Since the present-day construc- 
tion admits of but the two hypotheses, (bowl or 
back-board) and one is^wrong, and the two hy- 
potheses are opposites, the other musty therefore, 
be right. As the bowl fs herewith shown to fail 
in the various instances named and the back- 
board to make good in all, and again as nature’s 
laws are immutable and admit of no exceptions, 
it is conclusively proved that of the two hypothe- 
ses the back-board is right. 



“Nature’s Laws are Immutable and Admit of 

No Exceptions. If, Therefore, It Is Found Not 
to Be Universal, It Is Not a Law, and 
All Conclusions Based upon It 
Must Be Revised. ’ ’ 

Subjects governed by different laws have no 
legitimate scientific analogy existing between 
them. This is only another way of saying mathe- 
matical problems can not be solved by rules of 
grammar. But when we examine the Mandolin 
and Guitar family of instruments, we find both 
are percussion, staccato, fretted instruments ; yet 
the Mandolin of the old construction has a bowl 
to form the air-chamber while the Guitar has a 
back-board, though both instruments are subject 
to the same laws. 

To reason, therefore, that the Mandolin family 
should have a bowl and the Guitar a back-board 
is to reason contradictorily, illogically, chaotically, 
and such reasoning can never be accepted by 
those who can think related thoughts — reason in- 
ductively. It, therefore, is an unnecessary hy- 
pothesis that instruments subject to the same laws 
should be constructed under different laws, and 
as it is an axiom of science that an unnecessary 
hypothesis is necessarily a wrong hypothesis, 
either the bowl or the back-board is wrong, and 
consequently one is right, and both Mandolin and 
Guitar should, therefore, be built under the same 
basic principles of construction. 

“Prove All Things; Hold Fast That Which 
Is Good” 

But if the Guitar have a bowl instead of a 
back-board, there is practically nothing to the 
tone (and there would not be to the Mandolin 
if picked with the fingers) ; furthermore, there is 
not a manufacturer who thinks the Guitar should 
have a bowl. On the contrary, manufacturers are 
united on the back-board for the Guitar. 

A Palpable Fact Is Considered by Some as Ut- 
terly Valueless When It Conflicts with a 
Cherished Fantastical Theory 

But as “on r e exception .disproves an hypothe- 
sis with as much scientific certainty as a thousand” 
(Hudson), and furthermore, as every one knows 
that the one great exception is universally con- 
( Continued on page 20) 




“As a teacher of long experience, 
I have been in a position to handle 
all kinds of Mandolins and Guitars, 
and I consider the ‘Gibsons’ to be 
the best instruments ever made. The 
only requisite to prove this is to give 
them an unprejudiced trial.’’ 

LOUIS MERKI, 

Soloist and Teacher, San Francisco. 



“My ‘Gibson’ has proved time and 
again that its carrying power is mar- 
velous in all degrees of expression.’’ 
W. J. CROSLEY, Hartford, 
Teacher and Mandolin Virtuoso. 
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P. C. KOTTMAN, Director, Mando-cello Virtuoso, and Teacher of the Mandolin and Guitar Family of Instruments, writes: 

“The instrument No. 12072 ‘F-4’ is, in my opinion, the best that I have ever seen. The tone is strong and clear on both the treble and 

bass ^ t I 11 ”S. s nk r M an( i 0 ii ns a re the best I ever played on and am well pleased with them. 

“I find that the ‘Gibson’ sells itself if you can but get the opportunity to demonstrate it to a prospect. 



(Continued from page 18) 

ceded to be a back-board for the Guitar, it is 
again or further shown the argument for the bowl 
for the Mandolin family falls of its own weight. 
Since each instrument of the Mandolin family; 
namely, Mandolin, Mandola, Mando-cello and 
Mando-bass, are governed by the same laws, and 
the back-board is right for one, it must, there- 
fore, be right for all. 

But is it nt>t true the bowl forms an air-cham- 
ber that modifies or beautifies the quality of 
tone? Yes, but the old theory that there must 
be a deep air-chamber to reduce the metallicity 
of tone is simply a safety-valve for an unneces- 
sary metallicity to dissemble which exists only 
because of the too rigidly braced sounding-board, 
which, by the way, must be thus braced to sup- 
port the string* leverage on the flat sounding- 
board. Properly arch and graduate the sounding- 
board and back-board to the correct relations and 
no bowl is needed. Since no matter how log- 
ically deducted, no other than a false conclusion 
can be drawn from a false premise, it is easily 
understood that from a falsely constructed sound- 
ing-board (as per the old construction) no other 
than a falsely constructed back could logically be 
deducted, and thus the bowl was born. 

Prejudice and Love for Cheapness Are the 
Opiates That Drug Man’s Reason 

But we certainly do protest in the name of 
outraged science against all attempts to base an 
hypothesis upon the herewith enumerated small 
residuum of phenomena, especially inasmuch as 
the back-board produces all the desired phenom- 
ena. 

Verily, oh Bowl, little learning will die in that 
day thou art hanged. Thy amateurs and manu- 
facturers excuse thy faults, but the true virtuosi 
leave them. Thy construction has been exposed, 
and thy makers have hastened to defend thee, 
and, having thus unwittingly committed them- 
selves, they are now enslaved to error, and rather 
than acknowledge it, they would lead the player 
with them. Like Aesop’s fox, when he had lost 
his tail, would have all his fellow foxes cut off 
theirs. 

Would You Move Forward? Then Wait Not for 
the Race. Your Privilege Is to Go in 
Advance and Prepare the Way 
for Thousands. 

Know you not, O player, that wrong can be 
removed only by removing its cause, and to re- 
move its cause there must be produced that which 



causes the right? And as superior causes pro- 
duce superior results, must you feel disappointed 
when superior results are actually realized to 
move out from the lesser into the greater, like 
moving from a hovel to a palace? If so, then 
you are musically not yet; you are still becoming 
. and the matchless “Gibson” will go to your 
stronger brothers who have reached the top rung 
in the ladder of evolution, and, therefore, see and 
know their own , — The “ Gibson T 

The Closing of One Door Invariably Causes the 

Opening of Another That Leads to Greater 
Opportunity and Greater Achievement 

“Gibson” truth has hurled its focused blows 
upon the army of opinionativeness,— subjects of 
the abdicated king, Precedent, and with each suc- 
ceeding blow this dynasty of obscure intelligible- 
ness trembled until its biggest giants, champion- 
ing the lost cause of the old construction, have 
tottered, surrendered, and enlisted under the 
“Gibson” banner of Eternal Progress. The Ex- 
King Precedent’s royalists who remain, though 
desperate and daring, are facing their Waterloo, 
for know thou that whosoever bindeth truth 
eventually subordinates himself to the blasting 
breath of delusion and inadequacy, but whosoever 
maketh truth free, him truth serveth for all 
eternity. Only unreality is the will-o’-the-wisp 
that lures men into the bog of failure. 

Is Your Belief Colored by the Precedent of 
Error? 

The truth of the “Gibson” construction now 
seeks to appeal to thy reason, while its opposite 
seeks to rule by dint of force, and struggles to 
substantiate thy belief in a construction hobby 
that is chiefly characterized by a dogmatic de- 
sire to control in spite of the rebellion of reason, 
the evidence of truth, and the evidence of thy 
very senses. 

Between the Grossest Supposition, I-Should- 

Think Theories and Scientific Truth There 
Necessarily Exist Many Gradations 
of Human Intelligence 

Wrong systems may endure for ages when sus- 
tained by financial interests or prejudices, but 
their incidental usefulness becomes less and less 
in evidence until they finally vanish. 

This message is written for those who love 
truth better than error and who are mentally ca- 
pable of exercising the discriminating power of 
induction. It is not addressed to other minds. 




“I believe the entire line of ‘Gib- 
son’ instruments to be as near per- 
fection as possible. The combina- 
tion of scale and excellence of tone 
both as regards quality and quantity 
put them entirely in a class by them- 
selves. They are certainly creating 
a sensation among players in this 
city and vicinity.” 

L. DeWITT EFNER, 
Soloist and Teacher. 



“It [‘Gibson’ Harp-Guitar] is a 
most marvelous instrument and ex- 
celled by none, as it is superior to 
any.” CHAS. GLAUBITZ, 

Mandolin Orchestra Director. 
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“EVERY ONE A ‘ GIBSON ’-XTE” 

SIMPLEX MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA, FLINT, MICH. 

F. MARSHALL DELL, Teacher, Soloist, and Conductor, writes under date of Jan. 27th, 1913: “I find by my books 
that I have sold $1,900 worth of instruments, cases and strings for you people since January 19th last year.” 



Arching 



A Fable 

H E built a wall aslant; it fell — he regarded 
not the force of gravity. But he changed 
not his theory. Ye gods, no ! Listen to his 
logic : 

“I believe walls should be built aslant, at an 
angle of 45 degrees instead of perpendicularly. 
My theory is most logical. I have advertised my 
opinion which has been approved by many, and, 
therefore, I must make good and make good I 
will. Hang the force of gravity! A wall should 
be built aslant ! ! ” 

He built the slanting wall, but he used supports 
and braces profusely and for scores of years 
thereafter every builder built likewise, and the 
people’s course was confused and thwarted amid 
the maze of portentous supports and obstructions. 

The Deadly Parallel 

He built a' sounding-board flat ; it fell — he re- 
garded not the force of string leverage. But he 
changed not his theory. Ye gods, no ! Listen 
to his logic : 

“I believe sounding-boards should be built flat 
at all hazards instead of arched. My theory is 
most logical. I have advertised my opinion , which 
has been approved by many, and, therefore, I 
must make good and make good I will. Hang 
the force of string leverage ! The sounding- 
board should be flat!!” - 

He built the flat sounding-board, but he used 
supports and. braces profusely, and for scores of 
years thereafter every builder built likewise, and 
the vibration’s course was confused and thwarted 
amid the maze of portentous supports and ob- 
structions.: 

No Manufacturer Confesses the Faults of the 
Flat Sounding-Board Because He Still 
Makes Them. Only the Awakened 
Man Tells His Dream 

The majesfic theme of his above “why argu- 
ment (?)” for the flat instead of .the arched 
sounding-board allures yet baffles. No vehicle of 
logic nor cunning tact of brain can reach the so- 
lution. The secret lies’ in an opinionated realm 
wherefrom rip one can report the why, for he 
alone can enter. We doubtless must wait a little. 
Soon we shall grope and guess no more, but grasp 
and know — know there is rio why! Desire for 
cheapness fathered the thought, and then thought 
wooed the belief. 



But to believe that the flat sounding-board is as 
strong or as desirable as the arched is no more 
conclusive than to believe the movements of the 
planets could be settled by taking a vote. Every- 
day observation of architectural construction 
teaches the superlative resisting power of the 
arch. Is any one foolish enough to believe that 
the law is alone in action for the architect- of 
buildings, but suspends its action for the archi- 
tect of instruments? God is not thus prodigal of 
his laws. Furthermore, good reader, know that 
it is axiomatic, that the more beneficent a law, 
the heavier are its penalties exacted for its viola- . 
tion. 

Thus the flat sounding-board violation enslaves 
vibration and, therefore, tonal emanation as well 
by its network of supports and braces ; while the 
“Gibson” sounding-board, by its reverse sweeps 
of arching and tapering thicknesses of gradua- 
tion (from the thick center to the delicate thin- 
ness at the rim), gives both strength and extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness from the same sounding- 
board. 

When the Cause Is Cheapness, the Result 
Is Cheap 

Manufacturers who arch the sounding-board 
arch it abruptly : firstly, because this secures a 
level or near level at center of the sounding-board, 
which greatly facilitates the fitting of bridges ; 
and secondly, because manufacturers still believe 
a flat surface vibrates easier than an arched sur- 
face, so they combine the two — arching to gain 
strength, and then retaining, or suspending as it 
were, as much level or flat sounding-board as they 
consider safe in order to gain sensitiveness. But 
this construction will only vibrate a small circum- 
ference about the bridge, extending to the abrupt 
arching, as may be proved by sprinkling dust 
upon the sounding-board, or laying on a finger, 
while the “Gibson” graduation (tapering thick- 
ness from center to rim) and gradual arching 
(from rim to center of sounding-board) secure 
greater vibrating surface, even from a smaller 
sounding-board, for the sounding-board must 
vibrate in its entirety because the lines of least 
vibrational resistance have been extended to next 
to the rim where the sounding-board is graduated 
the thinnest. This construction, therefore, com- 
pels a larger surface vibration and likewise per- 
mits the vibration of a thicker sounding-board ; 
either would make a decidedly bigger tone, while 




“One thing about the ‘Gibsons,’ the sounding-boards 
don’t buckle. Have used your instruments many years 
and know whereof I speak. While the sounding-boards 
seem thick and are arched, you still have the sensitive- 
ness all right, and that’s where you’ve got the other 
makers a-going.’’ G. KLIEMANN, 

Teacher and Mandolin Orchestra Director. 
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both produce what can alone be known or desig- 
nated as the “Gibson” tone. 

Thus the “Gibson” construction of the Mando- 
lin and Guitar family is in obeyance to known 
law and is the loftiest monument to common 
sense ever erected by human genius, and this is 
why it attracts the human genius — 'the virtuoso — 
for like attracts like. Therefore, reader, think 
twice, for what you are attracted to tells •; what 
you are. 

Manufacturers are Prone to Prefer a Prosperous 
Error to a More Costly Truth 

We are perfectly willing for manufacturers to 
perpetuate their old belief that a flat sounding- 



board will vibrate easier than an arched sound- 
ing-board. We thought so once — we think so yet 
if the maker does not know how to properly com- 
bine the graduation with a certain arching and 
construction of the walls (rim) of the instru- 
ment. The spring to a carriage once set us to 
thinking and we learned something other manu- 
facturers don’t know, or if they know, do not 
practice, for we have looked for it in every known 
make of Mandolins and Guitars, both American 
and European, and none possess it, and without 
it no instruments of the Mandolin and Guitar 
family can approach the “Gibson,” especially those 
which imitate its convex sounding-board. 



Styles and Prices Determined by Grade of Material and 

W orkmanship 



ct IBSON” instruments are made in large 
quantities, and stock is selected accord- 
ing to the price of the instrument. To illustrate: 
Suppose two thousand Mandolins are to be made, 
including all the “Gibson” styles. Material for 
two thousand tops, backs, rims, necks, etc., is 
taken from our stock room. The choicest of 
this material is put into approximately 200 of 
the Style “F-4,” ($100.00 Mandolin), extraordi- 



nary care being given to the width of grain, 
freeness from flaws, evenness of density, etc. 
From the stock that remains the best of each 
part would be selected for 250 “F-2” ($75.00 
Mandolins). Then the best selected for 300 
Style “A-4” ($50.00 Mandolins), and so on down 
until the lowest-priced instrument is provided 
for and the two thousand of each part that go 
to make up a Mandolin are in their six respective 
grades (styles). 



Distinctive Features Common to All “Gibson” Instruments 



1. Individual as well as relative treatment of 
the sounding-board and back-board of each in- 
strument to secure sympathetic vibration of back- 
board and thus reinforce the tone. 

2. Tops and backs not bent, but carved out of 
solid blocks of wood, leaving the grain layers in 
their natural position, free and sensitive. 

3. Each neck is made of three pieces, or has a 
middle piece or tongue inserted beneath the fin- 
ger-board, which is the greatest preventive of 
warping ever devised. 

4. Ivoroid binding protects the edges which 
are inlaid on the outer edge of rim so that vibra- 
tions are not retarded. 

5. Graduated sounding-boards with the grad- 
ual or Stradivarius arching secure vibration clear 
to rim instead of just a small radius from bridge 
to abrupt arching. 



6. All machine heads have vertical setting of 
string drums (instead of horizontal setting 
through slots sawed in the head as per the old- 
style Guitar and some makes of foreign Mando- 
lins), thus permitting the greatest possible con- 
venience in stringing and unstringing. 

7. Shifting is # facilitated by the position dots 
in upper side of neck. 

8. An end-pin is fitted to each instrument to 
which cord or ribbon may be attached, enabling 
performer to assume the easiest position possible 
when standing. 

9. Original, unique, artistic models scientifi- 
cally proportioned and designed to make the body 
of each “Gibson” instrument low and oval at 
joining of neck permit grace and ease of execu- 
tion even in the highest positions. 

(Continued on page 24) 




‘‘I have handled many makes, but have never 
handled an instrument to the universal satisfac- 
tion of my customers as that °f the ‘Gibson’.’’ 
ELLA MAE SULLIVAN, 
Teacher and Mandolin Soloist. 



“The ‘Gibson’ tone [F-21 was a revelation 
to me. It is so full, rich and well balanced, 
seeming to have twice the power and resonance 
of any other Mandolin I ever used. The instru- 
ment is beautifully finished, and in every way 
is a work of art. What pleases me most of ab 
is the perfect accuracy of the finger-board. No. 
matter what the position, or how complicated 
the chords in full harmony and duo style, the 
‘Gibson’ is always in perfect tune.’’ 

TOM PURCELL, 

Mandolin Virtuoso and Director Schubert 
Symphony Club and Lady Quartette. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

10. Tilted neck 1 , high bridge, extension string 
attachment, secure maximum string pressure at 
minimum string strain and, therefore, vibrate a 
larger and thicker sounding-board, and thus se- 
cure a bigger tone impossible to duplicate in any 
other construction. 

11. Unnecessary breakage of strings due to 
too acute or incorrect direction of bearing at nut 
or bridge is eliminated. 

12. Further string economy is insured by the 
extension string holder. 

13. String jumping sharp or flat is prevented 
by steady, uniform, constancy of action of ma- 
chine head. 

14. String-groove bearings are filed to proper 
size, form and direction. (V-shaped string 
grooves cut by knife for string bearings give 
constant annoyance in tuning, and, furthermore, 
kink and cut strings. Deep saw groove string 
bearings, especially at bridge, so common to some 
makes, mute the strings and, therefore, should be 
avoided.) 

15. Careful string adjustment insures easy 
action. 

16. Frets of sufficient height to permit the 
entire pressure of end of finger to rest on the 
strings, which insures a light touch. (When the 
tip end of the finger is held up by the finger- 
board, as is the case with a low fret, great strength 
is required to hold strings firmly.) 

17. Frets are rounded or made oval so that 
the glissando is performed with the greatest pos- 
sible .ease. 

18. The very provoking, nettling, sympathetic 
buzzing or rattling so common to all string in- 
struments is minus in the “Gibson” for the worm 
of the machine head is built tight into the cog. 
The strings bear on the front of both nut, bridge 
or bridge saddle and neither tail-piece nor strings 




“Marvelous success is yours as a 
natural outcome of the ‘survival of 
the fittest.’ 

“The good old Gibson Company 
has certainly evolutionized the Man- 
dolin orchestra and by bringing 
things up to a higher standard and 
fighting error of long standing, well 
deserves the title of ‘pioneer’ of 
plectrum instrument making in Amer- 
ica. bestowed upon it by such an 
authority as Valentine Abt.“ 

WALTER A. BOEHM, 
Teacher Mando-cello and Harp-guitar 
Soloist, Mandolin Orchestra Con- 
ductor, Arranger, Composer, and 
Publisher. 



touch the sounding-board. Due regard is also 
given to the plane and uniformity of height of 
frets and string adjustment so that the many pro- 
lific causes for buzzing or rattling are all elimi- 
nated. 

19. Every “Gibson” instrument is permanently 
guaranteed against faulty workmanship or ma- 
terial. 

Mandolins, Mandolas, Mando-cellos 

20. No ribs to become unglued. 

21. More easily held. 

22. All guard-plates or finger-rests are ele- 
vated and are free from the sounding-board. 
Therefore, vibration is in no wise retarded, and 
a smooth, flat, gliding surface is secured for 
gauging the dip of the pick. 

23. The “Gibson” Artist’s model is particularly 
adapted to being held in the most easy, secure, 
and graceful position, as it is impossible for in- 
strument to slip, turn or roll, due to the little 
flange or projection in rim which rests on the 
limb. 

24. The extension finger-board with 24 frets 
enables the performer to reach an octave above 
high E, the 12th fret, or gives a compass of al- 
most four octaves, which brings any classic with- 
in the instrument’s compass and greatly facilitates 
exact measuring of right-hand location for double 
harmonics. 

25. The objection to the extension finger-board 
has heretofore been due to weakening of tip by 
cutting the grooves to insert the frets so that 
within a short time the extended portion sags. 
This has been wholly overcome by using a thicker 
or heavier finger-board-. 

26. The space at the nut between the two 
strings of each pair of strings is of sufficient 
breadth to prevent, when played, the pair of 

(Continued on page 26) 




“The long sustaining qualities, easy 
action and trueness in all positions, 
are a ‘God-send’ to the student as 
well as the player. The Gibson 
Mandolin-Guitar Company deserves 
great credit for bringing such a su- 
perior product to our attention. 

“After giving my ‘Gibson’ Mando- 
lin a mild test alongside my old con- 
struction, something happened; the 
tone of the old construction got 
caught in the tone of the ‘Gibson’ 
construction, squeaked, and then 
flunked.’’ E. E. ENGLAND, 

Soloist, Teacher, and Conductor. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

strings striking or coming together and prevents 
making one groove, or imprint on end of finger. 
The strings striking together (particularly when 
played forcibly) cause bungling tones. The 
single imprint causes sore fingers. 

27. String slipping, raveling, or unwinding at 
loop end is prevented by half hitch double bear- 
ing of string at tail-piec$. (See cut, page 93.) 

28. Sharping of tones, especially of the 
heavier strings in the upper positions, is 
eliminated by the j individual bridge bearing of 
each pair of strings, which makes allowance for 
the difference of gauge, weight, and temper of 
strings. 

Guitar, Harp-guitar 

29. Leverage or twist pressure of strings at 
bridge, the cause of the sweet, low drone of tonal 
diminutiveness, is eliminated, and vertical pres- 
sure, the cause of tonal virility and power, is 
secured. 

30. Vibrations are prolonged and distributed 
by graduated tone bars (patented) which secure 
equal pressure over the entire air chamber. 

31. Divided bridge to secure tonal depth and 
roundness of the basses and sparkling brilliancy 
of treble. 

32. String breakage, particularly gut, is 
economized by elimination of acute angles of 
string bearing at string-holder. (Patented.) 

33. Stationary tail-piece, so that if per adven- 
ture a string breaks, the instrument is not thrown 
out of tune, as is the casd* with the Violin and 
some Guitars having tail-pieces. 

34. Allowances are made on the Harp-guitar 
by divergence of bridge and nut of sub-basses 
as well as gauge of string to secure each half 
step descending from G sharp or first sub-bass. 

35. Tapering height of bridge securest the 



essential individual string pressure to insure the 
best tonal results. 

36. The octagonal arm or secondary neck and 
corresponding reinforcement on opposite side 
beneath sounding-board give the requisite 
strength to resist the immense tension of the ten 
sub-basses and secure the necessary rigidity of 
body to prevent the instrument slightly bending 
at sound-hole — the prolific cause of hard action, 
sore fingers, loss of velocity of execution and im- 
perfect intonation. 

37. Warping of neck due to the immense 
strain of the many strings is absolutely prevented 
by the turn-buckle straining rod. (Patented.) 

38. , Laminated head-piece prevents checking 
or giving way at the string posts. Warping or 
twisting of the “S” head-block, a vital part of 
the Plarp-guitar, is also eliminated by lamina- 
tion. 

39. The rim is thin for tonal purposes and 
lightness of construction. Abundant strength is 
secured by the perpendicular reinforcements. 

40. The perpendicular bridge is immediately 
adaptable to change of stringing from gut to 
wire or vice versa, as the bridge may be moved 
forward or backward to accommodate the various 
gauge, weight, or temper of the . strings, so that 
trueness of the entire scale is secured. (Bridges 
glued to the sounding-board, as per other makes, 
are not adjustable and are, therefore, set midway' 
between the lines of wire stringing and gut 
stringing, and, therefore, can not be true for 
either stringing, as any mere amateur will dis- 
cover by testing the harmonics with their re- 
spective tones in the upper positions.) 

41. Full chromatic octave of basses gives an 
open bass for every chord in the treble instead 
of but five, six, or . seven sub-basses, which con- 
stitute the “incomplete” of other manufacturers. 



Is the Absolute of Present-day Tonal Ideality Knowable? 
If So, How May It Be Determined? 



It’s Error of Judgment to Choose an Inferior 
Tonal Standard; But It’s Infirmity of 
Character to Adhere to It When 
Discovered 

S MITH, Brown, and Jones, of equal promi- 
nence and reputation as musicians, have de- 
cidedly different standards of tonal ideality for 
the Mandolin and Guitar family of instruments. 
Their ideals can not all be the - true ideal, if there 
be an absolute in tonal ideality; neither can any 
one of their ideals be the true ideal unless it co- 
incides with the absolute in tonal ideality. Who, 
then, is to sit as judge to determine the abso- 
lute, if indeed it be, t and if it be not, and there 
is no way of determining.it, it is self-evident that 
any kind or make of instrument which is the 
cause of any kind of tone, no matter how poor, 
is as much ideal as any other, in which case 
there can be in actuality no standard of instru- 
ments— no better, no best— it’s all a matter of 
opinion or belief which *is high or low, great or 
small, according to the development or musical 



evolution of him who hears. Such is a lie. Such 
is the truth. A lie, because the absolute in pres- 
ent-day tonal ideality is knowable ; the truth, 
because the development or musical evolution of 
him who. hears is essential to discern the abso- 
lute of the present day and lift him (apart from 
the instrument) out of opinion and belief to 
knowledge. 

But the absolute of today is not the absolute 
of tomorrow, or progress would be at a stand- 
still. Moreover, if the absolute of today were to 
suddenly give way to- the ultimate (actual per- 
fectness), our ears would not tolerate such tonal 
purity any more than our tongues will tolerate 
the purity of distilled drinking water. 

Doubtless no reader has the facilities to deter- 
mine the rate, force, or complexity of vibration 
which enter into tonal production, and is, there- 
fore, not able to tell from the so-called tone pho- 
tograph or from any mechanical or mathematical 
basis what is or is not the absolute in present- 

( Continued . on page 28) 
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BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA, CINCINNATI 

> “The instruments used by our orchestra are the ‘Gibson.’ Their true value is learned only by using them. They have a powerful tone ar- 
tistic design, true scale, and are the result of perfect workmanship.” H. W. BEACH, Manager; AUG. BOEH, Director, Teachers and Soloists. 



(Continued from page 26 ) 

day tonal ideality as produced by the various in- 
struments under discussion. But such means are 
not necessary to the player, no matter how use- 
ful or essential to the manufacturer or inventor. 
You may prove the absolute of present-day tonal 
ideality just as we have. Moreover, the mechani- 
cal or mathematical method will only support the 
proof ; and the proof, the mechanical or mathe- 
matical method. 

Unbelief of Proof Is the Belief of a Lie 

Take any number of instruments you wish to 
prove (which, to be conclusive, should include 
the best of the best makes) and have them played 
alternately in the, largest available auditorium. 
Place the most competent critics your town 
affords at the farthest nook from the instru- 
ment played, see that the backs of the critics are 
turned to the player so that they can not hear 
with their eyes ( !), that all concealed sugges- 
tion and prejudice may be eliminated. As a few 
’measures are alternately played, have each critic 
mark the verdict to the make of instrument 
played without the other critics or judges learn- 
ing the verdict, as given, lest they be influenced 
accordingly. Distance is necessary to such a 
test because ill proportions, such as a thin sound- 
ing-board or a large or deep air-chamber, cause 
broad though shallow ventriloquistic tones to so 
envelop a near-by listener as to make him think 
the tone is big, while the distant listener knows 
it is diminutive. Moreover, distance eliminates 
all noise incident to the tone production, which 
noise many times is so confused with the tone as 
not to be adequately discriminated and thus is 
falsely considered tonal power. 

How Long Can Your Belief Linger in the Old 

Construction on Slight Evidence, on No Evi- 
dence, or Against the Evidence Here- 
with, the Evidence You May Ver- 
ify? Or How Long Will the 
Only Disadvantage of Your 
Honest Heart Be 
Credulity? 

We have made the above test many times with 
uniform results-Hhe critics being always sur- 
prised at their universal or same decisions. Es- 
pecially surprised is the lover of some special 



make of instrument who unknowingly gives an 
adverse verdict to his pet make of instrument. 
The verdict is uniform because the tone of the 
instruments of the old construction falls down 
in the above crucial test. Moreover, no make 
sufficiently approaches the “Gibson” in carrying 
power to permit competent judges to vary in their 
decisions. We have tried repeatedly to fool 
them, but without avail. It is not, therefore, 
conceit when we affirm in all boldness and con- 
fidence. that the. absolute in present-day tonal 
ideality is the tone that carries the farthest and 
retains the greatest body and purity, and that 
this is not only knowable, but it has been proved 
to be the “Gibson” whether Mandolin, Mandola, 
Mando-cello, Guitar or Harp-guitar, by hun- 
dreds besides the Gibson Company who have 
taken the trouble to investigate and have, there- 
fore, changed opinion or belief to knowledge. 
Furthermore, when all players will have thus 
investigated, we will hold the exclusive high- 
grade Mandolin and Guitar trade. 

An Opinionative Player Holds Not Opinions — 
They Hold Him 

Therefore, listen, oh Teacher or Player. What 
does it all avail whether instruments be of one 
construction or another if, in the crucial test, 
the tone gets a feather edge and dies in transit? 
Whether or not you are concerned with the 
“whys” and “wherefores” of construction, you 
verily are concerned whether truth or falsity fur- 
nish your enthusiasm for your given make of 
instrument, for if it be falsity the boughs of en- 
deavor are too great for the stem, and thus your 
fruitage becomes a windfall, and your name 
goes down attached to the fall, for you pursue 
only that low ideality which has been forsaken 
and cast off by the most mighty of both the 
classes and the masses. 

Will You Separate Yourself from a Cheap Suc- 
cess and Join the Advance of the Absolute? 

The very best — the absolute in present-day 
tonal ideality — the “Gibson,” is none too good 
for the humblest performer. Do you get this? 
It’s apprehended slowly, but once realized, you 
won’t idealize below the “Gibson,” nor against 
it, but with it, for it is the zenith of the known 
in tonal ideality. 




“The responsive qualities of ‘Gib- 
son’ instruments have opened a new 
era to the Mandolin Club, and in- 
finitely raised the power and ability 
of every performer and teacher.’’ 

C'H AS. G. LINDNER, 
Teacher and Orchestra Director. 



“It' [Mandolin] is great all right. 
You fellows have the proper recipe 
for these music boxes and no mis- 
take.’’ 

WILL D. MOYER, Harrisburg, 
Soloist, Arranger, Teacher, and Con- 
ductor. 
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Tone 



W HY educate a child, content with his toys, 
to appreciate something better ? When ig- 
norance is bliss, is it not folly* to make wise? Or 
why try to cure the poor fellow who thinks the 
old-style kerosene lamp the greatest light-giver 
on the market? Isn’t it better to-be insane with 
a contentment that “knows” you have a world- 
beater, than to be sane and know for a truth 
you have not? Why try to teach a player to 
appreciate the virile, pungent, liquid “Gibson” 
tone who loves the sweet, faint, diminutive, re- 
verberating tone of the old-construction instru- 
ment? If it is not distasteful to him, why should 
others peeve ? Why not let him have false tonal 
conceptions, false loves and hates? 

Because we determined to scale the heights of 
tonal idealism, such as has never been achieved 
in the Mandolin and Guitar family of instru- 
ments ; and to make the ideal real in the “Gib- 
son,” we must take the player with us to loftier 
appreciation of tonal values, for apart from him 
the height of our ambition realized, would be in 
vain. 

All Opinion is Tentative 

Even most noted artists widely differ as to 
the tone of greatest merit. Some like a bright, 
brilliant tone ; others a tone of greater body, 
more mellow, yet lively ; while some, a tone of 
deeper quality. Soloists of different tempera- 
ments seem to love distinctive qualities ; again, 
an occasional musician varies widely in his tastes 
according to his moods. An instrument to which 
he has sworn allegiance may be temporarily aban- 
doned for one of different tonal character. How- 
ever, every instrument-maker and soloist knows 
it is impossible to put into one instrument such 
a variety of tone color as above described. 

If the first “Gibson” instrument a virtuoso ex- 
amines possesses his idea of a true artistic tone, 
he doubtless pronounces the “Gibson” make of 
instruments the best. If, on the contrary, it pos- 
sesses a radically different quality of tone (al- 
though it be abundantly satisfactory to some 
other artist), we can readily understand how the 
virtuoso may give the “Gibson” adverse criti- 
cism. But would it be fair to judge the climate 



of Oregon by being present one or two days 
during the rainy season? As a new instrument 
becomes settled by a few months’ playing and 
by continued pressure of the strings at bridge, 
the integral parts become closer knit together 
until the instrument is finally one absorbent, vi- 
bratory body; the newness disappears and the 
tone decidedly improves. 

Therefore, if a new “Gibson,” at the time of 
testing, were to equal an older and developed in- 
strument of the old construction, how much 
greater would the “Gibson” be when it has be- 
come developed by the same number of years 
and usage? This is not a matter of fine-spun 
theory, but is recognized by some of America’s 
most renowned artists who have requested us 
to select “Gibson” instruments and have them 
played a year or two before shipping in prefer- 
ence to immediate shipment of new, undeveloped 
instruments. 

Testing Instruments 

Never wholly judge an instrument as a player, 
but rather as a listener at a distance. Tune all 
instruments to be tested at the same or interna- 
tional pitch. Listen to the relative tonal merits 
for power, quality, and purity, string by string 
and in the various positions, as well as chords 
in the various positions. See that the same per- 
former plays both or all the instruments to be 
tested and changes quickly from a chord or tone 
on one to the same' on the other, taking pains to 
see that the point of attack in vibrating the 
strings is the same distance from the bridge 
(Guitars excepted) and that method and power 
of manipulation are identical. The point of 
attack to secure the same kind of tone in vibrat- 
ing the strings of the “Gibson” Guitar is fur- 
ther from the bridge than the old-construction 
Guitar. 

Dynamic tone is secured on any Guitar by at- 
tacking the strings close to the bridge. Obvi- 
ously, then, if the same dynamic tone that is 
ordinarily secured close to the bridge on the old- 
construction Guitar, could be secured by extend- 
ing the point of attack on the “Gibson” further 
up the strings, or at least as far as over the 




“Since I have placed a few of 
your instruments here, new interest 
is taken in the Mandolin. Old 
players are coming in line, as well 
as pupils have started who never 
cared for the Mandolin. Such a 
volume and body of tone I never 
heard in any other Mandolin.’’ 

ROY VEIOCK, 

Teacher, Soloist, and Mandolin Or- 
chestra Conductor. 



“Gibson style ‘F-2’ and I visited 
and played with a large number of 
Mandolinists and my Mandolin was 
admitted to be far ahead of any of 

GUY F. CAMERON, 

Yaldez, Alaska. 
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sound-hole, there would be a difference of re- 
serve power in favor of the “Gibson” in exact 
proportion to the difference between the point of 
attack of the old construction and the point of 
attack on the “Gibson” that would secure the 
same kind of tone. 

Such advantage for the “Gibson” has been 
realized and, therefore, should be remembered 
when testing the old-construction Guitar with 
the “Gibson.” 

(See “Is the Absolute of Present-day Tonal 
Ideality Knowable?” especially paragraph under 
the sub-heading, “‘Unbelief of Proof Is the Be- 
lief of a Lie,” page 28.) If one of the instru- 
ments to be tested has a very close action, care 
should be taken in vibrating the strings to see 
they are not lifted nor pushed downward, as 
this starts the ellipse of the vibrating strings in 
too much of a vertical direction instead of more 
horizontal, and the tone will be snappy and noisy, 
for the strings will strike the fret. The result is 
the same when an instrument is forced beyond 
its capacity. 

We have demonstrated by actual testing that 
the “Gibson” will stand more forcing without 
sounding strained than any instrument of the old 
construction, for the greater body and compact- 
ness of the “Gibson” tone will largely cover up 
the noise from the strings striking the frets, or 
from the pick grating on the strings (especially 
the wound strings), while the broad, shallow 
tone, a characteristic of the thin sounding-board 
of the old construction, is more easily punctured 
by said noises and is, therefore, always wanting 
in tonal purity and consequently carrying power 
when forced. 

When tone is reinforced (?) by noise, tone 
diminishes in the same proportion noise increases 
and carrying power is retarded instead of accel- 
erated, though the opposite seems true to the 
player who does not discriminate between tone 
and noise. Performers would, therefore, do well 
to study more attentively tone production and 
learn to discriminate. Furthermore, remember 
no instrument of the Mandolin or Guitar family 
can ever be made to replace the trumpet ! 

How to Register Criticism 

As long as there are players of widely differ- 
ent temperaments and moods, who likewise will 
not go to the trouble to prove what is the absolute 
in present-day tonal ideality, there will be criti- 
cisms of the “Gibson” tone, though every “Gib- 
son” actually pinnacled the zenith of ideality. 
Therefore, there will have to be imperfect in- 
struments to gratify said idealists, but not to 
permanently satisfy them, for eventually they 
will evolve toward the absolute and claim that 
which should be now their own. 

If the reader were not satisfied with the “Gib- 
son” instrument he may have examined, state 
explicitly what kind of tone is desired. If we 
can not select from our large stock of instru- 
ments the specifications wanted, we will, if neces- 
sary, graduate a sounding-board and proportion 
an air-chamber, etc., to meet the reader’s particu- 



lar demands. There are “no if’s nor and’s” as 
to our ability to do this. Our workmen are life- 
long experts in this particular line, and when 
we thoroughly understand what is wanted, there 
is no excuse if we fail to provide it. Should the 
reader write us : “I do not like the tone of your 
Mandolin,” it gives us absolutely no clue to work 
on to rectify the trouble. But if he write : “I 
prefer more of a soprano quality in the Man- 
dolin,” we would make him prompt shipment of 
instrument from our regular stock to meet his 
special specifications. By properly modifying the 
“Gibson” construction, it is possible to furnish 
any quality of tone known to the instrument. 

Mandolin Tone 

Unfortunately, the “Gibson” Mandolin is 
usually tested at a great disadvantage, for the 
purchaser has been in the habit of playing with 
the right arm, around a bowl body, which makes 
it impossible to attack the strings of an instru- 
ment of the flat-back order with the same famili- 
arity as on the bowl construction, for the pick 
necessarily comes at a different angle, and the 
wrist movement must be adapted to the different 
shaped instrument necessitating a trifle different 
position. The purchaser is not to blame for this, 
but experience has taught us that many of the 
greatest artists now before the public using “Gib- 
son” instruments could not produce a good tone 
on the “Gibson” the first time trying, short of 
45 to 60 minutes of constant practice, and this 
was only a start toward the quality of tone they 
were able to produce after a week’s playing. 

If under such disadvantages the “Gibson” uni- 
versally receives the preference, what then can 
be said of it after the performer has become 
perfectly familiar with the instrument? 

In the early history of the Mandolin, a con- 
tralto quality of tone was eagerly sought by every 
player. The tenor Mandola and Mando-cello 
were practically unknown. It has been only 
within very recent years these instruments have 
been added to the Mandolin Orchestra. It is 
needless to say they have changed the entire 
character of tone now desired for the Mandolin, 
for it is impossible to secure the desired contrast 
in tone coloring for the Mandolin Orchestra with 
the Mandolin of Mandola voicing. It is as much 
out of place as to try to make an alto or tenor 
voice sing soprano. If the reader wants a deep 
or Mandola voicing, let him get a Mandola. 

There are, however, degrees of modification of 
tone coloring that may be used in the Mandolin. 
A Violin Orchestra leader usually likes a Violin 
of high soprano quality more than the rich, mel- 
low quality of tone that is perhaps more satis- 
fying as a solo instrument. The same holds 
true with the Mandolin Orchestra leader, and 
we are prepared to furnish just such a tone as 
is desired. We, however, confidently affirm that 
if the player wishes to be able to produce the 
tonal climaxes that put life and ginger into an 
audience and raise them to eager expectancy — 
in short, a Mandolin for all-around use, secure 
the happy medium such as is generally furnished 
(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 30) 

by the Gibson Company unless otherwise speci- 
fied. Avoid either extreme. 

The average player who has not tested instru- 
ments critically in auditoriums to determine the 
kind of tone most satisfactory, will nine times 
out of ten select the instrument with the deep 
quality of tone, which is the poorest of them all 
when heard at a distance, not only in quality, but 
carrying power. After 'the manufacturer has 
gone through exhaustive tests and experiments 
before many competent critics and has really 
produced an instrument that is every whit what 
is claimed for it, it is indeed discouraging that the 
average purchaser judges the instrument from su- 
perficially playing it with ear over the sound-hole, 
and having thus weighed the tonal merit of an 
instrument which in reality may be a flat failure 
in purity and carrying power of tone , he swears 
by it and fights for it for no other reason than 
lack of complete investigation. 

Mandola Tone 

Much that applies to the Mandolin is also true 
of the Mandola. In order to secure a contrast 
of tone coloring between the Mandolin and the 
Mandola, when the Mandolin was already Man- 
dola in pitch-quality, the Mandola was at first 
made large,, long scale, and of a pitch-quality 
bordering on the Mando-cello. But with the 
acquisition of the Mando-cello, the scale of the 
Mandola was shortened, body reduced and the 
voicing raised to the typical tenor in quality and 
body of 'tone,' or where a tenor instrument prop- 



“At present, I am playing your best Mandolin, your 
best Mandola, and your best Mando-cello, featuring 
them principally as solo . instruments, and any time 
you desire a hearty testimonial from me I shall be 
prompt in sending it to you. I am all ‘Gibson,’ from 
head to feet! Wouldn’t accept any other make of 
instrument as a gift. 

“I cannot find language suitable to convey my sin- 
cere appreciation of the Mando-cello. The tone is mar- 
velous, rich and deep.’’ 

JOSEPH PERCIVAL NICHOLS, 
Manager of Concord Mandolin and Guitar Trio. 



The Mando-cello is certainly a wonder, and has 
added more to, the Mandolin club than anything else 
in the last twenty years. 

• R. W. BURCHARD, Noted Teacher. 



erly belongs. But at the same time care was 
taken to avoid the contralto or alto pitch-quality 
for the Mandola for such properly belongs to the 
second Mandolin. 

The Mandola tone is never piping nor shrill ; 
nor is it ever wobbly nor indefinite. It is de- 
cidedly greater in power and volume than the 
Mandolin, and of extraordinarily sweet quality. 
One Mandola is equal to several Mandolins in 
carrying power. (See “The Mandola,” page 66, 
and “The String Quintet in the Mandolin Or- 
chestra,” page 14.) 

Mando-cello Tone 

Perhaps the most satisfying instrument, in tone 
quality and quantity, of all the fretted instru- 
ments is the Mando-cello. In tonal broadness, 
richness, and carrying power it is peculiarly dis- 
tinctive and phenomenally gratifying. Its strong, 
compelling, dominant individuality and fascinat- 
ing blending in its tonal affinity, make it an in- 
strument most coveted for solo and Mandolin 
Orchestra. The Mando-cello is third in order 
of prominence, or in other words, is the. first in- 
strument to be added after the melody and ac- 
companiment instruments. Modern arrangers 
give the Mando-cello such prominence in bold 
counter-themes, bass solos, and captivating ob- 
ligato that with its tonal quality and power (the 
latter being louder than Mandolin, Mandola, or 
Harp-guitar), make it decidedly more satisfactory 
in small combinations. Where that which is 
lacked in numbers must be made up in power, 
such as a trio of instruments (like first, second 



“I have here a Mandolin making more noise than 
the ‘Gibson,’ but the tone is terrible to listen to. 
Hard and loud, but unpleasant. — Then, I have a Banjo- 
mandolin here which is very loud, and hara a pretty 
good tone, but the kind of tone ‘ and the instrument is 
widely different from what c$ulcG .'be called > Mandolin, 
so that these two in struments. Vi should not be ^compared. 
Playing loud and sweet is impossible on the Banjo- 
mandolin, but on the ‘Gibbon’ one may play loud or 
soft, the tone is always pleasant and sweet. V On the 
Banjo-mandolin every tone . seems to be cut off in as 
?, many pieces as strokes are given to the note. The 
A best advantage the ‘Gibson’ has is the cleanness of 
v,every tone and the perfect scale without any sharp- 
ing in the upper positions. There is really no other 
like the ‘Gibson’.” 

;; J. A. BERNHARD SCHRODER, 

Teacher, Soloist, and Conductor, Hamburg, Germany. 




‘‘Your late instruments are dan- 
dies, showing conclusively that you 

are always keenly improving every 
detail.” PAUL ENO, 

Teacher, Composer. and Mandolin 

Orchestra Coach, Philadelphia. 



‘‘I have used all makes, but con- 
sider the ‘Gibson’ the best.” 
SIGMUND A. LAUBER, New Haven, 
Teacher and Soloist. 
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Mandolin and accompaniment, whether Guitar, 
Piano, or Harp, as usually employed), the Man- 
do-cello is decidedly more desirable in place of 
the second Mandolin. (See “The Mando-cello,” 
page 68, and “The String Quintet in the Mando- 
lin Orchestra,” page 14.) 

Guitar and Harp-guitar Tone 

Place — Washington, D. C. Time — American 

Guild Convention of Mandolinists, Guitarists, 
and Banjoists. Occasion — to incidentally learn 
the relative merits of the best of the old-con- 
struction Guitars with the six-string “Gibson.” 
Conditions— gut and silk strings; Guitars tested 
alternately by each performer in an apartment ad- 
joining an open room of the severest professional 
critics of which America can boast, who could 
not see, but could distinctly hear the instruments 
as played. Facts are “sassy” arguments. Result — 
unanimous “Gibson” verdict. “Marked contrast.” 
“Bigger tone.” “More brilliant treble.” “Greater 
carrying power.” “More compact body of tone.” 
“A wonderful treble.” “Decidedly greater vol- 
ume.” “Treble sounds like a harp.” “Tone is 
more round and full,” etc. 

Note the complimentary treble quotations. 
(The objective point of every manufacturer and 
the point wherein he fails. It’s easy enough to 
get good basses.) Observe no one could hear 
with his eyes ( !). “Gibson” preference was the 



result of an unbiased test and an unbiased ver- 
dict. 

Regardless of infinite love for and faith in the 
deep, broad tone so gratifying to some players, 
it proves to be the child of a diseased ear when 
relatively measured in carrying power. One 
might as well try to drive a nail home with a 
sheet of paper as to try to make such a tone 
carry, for it lacks density, compactness and solid- 
ity. The new and highest ideal in Guitar tone is 
not Guitar tone, but Harp tone. The low, sweet 
drone of the old-construction Guitar, no matter 
how entrancing to the player, can not be placed 
— projected — for it is elusive. A player can throw 
such a tone about as far as he can throw a 
pillow-sham. (See “Is the Absolute of Present- 
day Tonal Ideality Knowable?” page 26.) 

To this end the distinguishing ability of the 
experienced musician, who, if a “Gibson” agent, 
as is usually the case, is schooled in minute dis- 
cernment of tonal coloring, is of particular value 
to the novice or amateur who wishes really to 
secure a superlative instrument and who is, as 
yet, willing to acknowledge he can not tell a 
watermelon from a citron. The treble should 
have a sparkling buoyancy minus thinness and 
nasalness of tone quality. It is as fine an art 
to appreciate the difference in tonal shading as 
to appreciate the master painting of a great 
artist. (See page 65, subheading “The Force of 
Reason,” etc.) 

(Write for special free Harp-guitar treatise.) 




‘ ‘EVERY ONE A ‘ GIBSON ’-ITE” 

“It is with pleasure I add my name to your long list of ‘Gibson’ enthusiasts.’’ 

•JOSEPH WRIGHT, 

Teacher and Conductor of the Christchurch Banjo Mandolin and Guitar Orchestra, New Zealand. 
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